Frederick the Great

between Austria and France were pressed on, and
Kaunitz hoped that in 1757 all would be ready.

Too much was, however, in the wind for Fred-
erick's keen scent to be entirely baffled, Austria,
indeed, sincerely desired peace for the present. The
published articles of the Treaty of Versailles were
innocent. The English ministry disingenuously
tried to lull the protector of Hanover into false se-
curity by assurances that they could answer for Rus-
sia. But the King of Prussia had his own sources of
information as well as the most perfect faith in the
malevolence of his fellow-men. For three years and
a half one Menzel, a clerk in the Saxon Foreign
Office, had been furnishing him with copies of the
secret state-papers of Augustus. The whole truth
about the negotiations against Prussia was not known
at Dresden, but enough reached Frederick from this
source to impress upon him the desirability of an-
ticipating his foes. So early as June 23, 1756, he
sent to General Lehwaldt, in Konigsberg, three sets
of instructions, military, economic, and secret, for
dealing with the anticipated Russian invasion, and
even for negotiations with a view to peace.

" You know already," wrote the King, " how I have
allied myself with England, and that thereupon the Aus-
trian court, from hatred of my successful convention
with England, took the course of allying itself with
Prance. It is true that Russia has concluded a subsidy-
treaty with England, but I have every reason to believe
that it will be broken by Russia and that she has joined
the Austrian party and concerted with her a threatening
plan. But all this would not have caused me to move